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The Historical Argument for the Existence of Jesus 


As the Unique Son of God in Joachim Jeremias 


Introduction 

Who was Jesus? Was He a historical figure or a figment of the Christian church’s 
imagination? Was He only a moral Jewish teacher, or was He (and is He) the unique Son of God? 
How does one investigate the historical Jesus and understand the truth about who He really was? 

These are the questions biblical scholars have sought to answer over the centuries. In 
particular, one biblical scholar and linguist from church history, Joachim Jeremias, examined the 
historical Jesus in light of His sayings to determine if He was indeed, the unique Son of God and 
not merely a figment of the Christian church’s imagination in terms of both His historical 
existence as well as His claim to deity. This discussion will examine the historical argument for 
the existence of Jesus as the unique Son of God in the writings of Joachim Jeremias, as well as 
include a skeptic’s approach to the historical Jesus from Bart Ehrman, finishing up with a modern 
scholar’s approach to the historical Jesus from Craig Keener who affirms the conclusions set 
forth by Jeremias. Before jumping into the discussion, it would be beneficial to first of all 


overview a brief biographical sketch on Jeremias. 


Biographical Sketch on Joachim Jeremias 
Joachim Jeremias (1900-1979) was a German Lutheran biblical scholar who spent the 
majority of his academic career at the University of Göttingen (1935—1968) within the “post- 
Bultmannian mainstream” who sought to discover the historical Jesus of the Gospels and how it 
would form the foundation of the faith of the church.' He was born in Dresden in 1900, raised in 


Jerusalem, and was trained in theology and oriental languages at Tübingen and Leipzig, 
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completing his Ph.D. in 1922 and his Lic. Theol. in 1923.” He ensured the historical Jesus was 
examined within the context of Jesus’ Judaism, and when examining the Gospel accounts of 
Jesus, he emphasized the Aramaic sayings of Jesus, especially in light of how the Aramaic 
sayings of Jesus shone through the Greek Gospels through his linguistic analysis of them. He 
believed Jesus’ historical background to be essential to Christian theology, believing that Jesus 
was the “incarnation of the call of God to every generation”. 

Jeremias presented a lecture to counter Bultmann in 1956 entitled “The Present State of 
the Debate about the Problem of the Historical Jesus”. Bultmann had nearly cast aside the 
Johannine message of “the Word became flesh” in an embracement toward docetism which 
would have been detrimental to salvation history. Jeremias instead emphasized that “Jesus could 
not be understood apart from his Jewish historical context” and pushed for an examination of 
Rabbinic literature in order to “help recover Jesus’ opposition to ‘the religiosity of his time.’ 


While examining the Aramaic sayings of Jesus behind the Greek, Jeremias showed how Jesus’ 


particular distinction in His speaking could be seen through His ipsissima vox.° 


The Historical Jesus According to Jeremias 
Jeremias begins his examination of the historical Jesus through the admission that 
scholars do not have in possession any documents or extant manuscript copies of documents 
written directly by the hand of Jesus. Jesus did not personally write any documents that have 


been preserved through textual transmission for modern scholars to examine. Additionally, it was 
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more than thirty years after the death of Jesus before His sayings were compiled into an orderly 
account in the Gospels, in which they would have been translated from Aramaic (the language 
Jesus spoke) into Greek prior to the writing of the Gospels.° 

However, while Jesus Himself did not directly write His own documents of His sayings 
as other early biblical figures did (such as Paul and Peter), scholars can examine the words of 
Christ through the Gospels and examine the historical Jesus using the “comparative method” and 
“criterion of dissimilarity” to compare the words of Jesus and His teachings that could not have 
stemmed from either the Judaism of His time or the early Christian church. One such example is 
Jesus’ message of “God’s love for sinners”, which would have been a major offense to first 
century Palestinians that no one of the era would have considered such a teaching except for 
Jesus Himself.’ 

Jesus spoke a Galilean variant of western Aramaic, similar in language to the Palestinian 
Talmud and Galilean Midrashim. The Aramaic words of Jesus can be seen shining through the 
Greek of the Gospels, such as in commands (taAv04 Koby in Mark 5:41) and Jesus’ cry from the 
cross (Ai HAI Agua oaßayOávı in Matt. 27:460.8 Using the comparative method, criterion of 
dissimilarity, and an examination of Aramaisms, Jeremias affirms both the historical existence of 
Jesus as well as His uniqueness as the Son of God. He does so through an examination of Jesus’ 
distinctive styles of speech and distinctive figures of speech used in His teachings affirming His 
historical existence, and His distinctive words and teachings affirming His uniqueness as the Son 
of God. 

One distinctive style of speech in the words of Jesus is His extensive use of the “divine 


passive”. In order to ensure the divine name was not misused, Jews were forbidden to utter the 
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tetragrammaton (the word “God”’), and God’s actions were instead spoken of using 
circumlocutions. Jesus had no issue with using the word “God” in His sayings (another aspect 
unique to the words of Jesus), although He mainly followed the custom of the day by speaking of 
God using circumlocutions (such as His use of kdptoc, the word for “Lord”, when quoting Old 
Testament Scripture).’ His extensive use of the “divine passive” (used over one hundred times 
and distributed evenly across the Gospels), is unique to the words of Jesus. Jeremias stated that 
many of Jesus’ sayings that used the “divine passive” are “a veiled hint at an action on the part of 
God”.!° This extensive use of the “divine passive” is in complete contrast to the teaching and 
literature of Jesus’ day. It is almost absent from Talmudic literature. Palestinian schools used the 
third person plural as the usual circumlocution for the actions of God.'! Yet Jesus’ words in the 
Gospels extensively contain the “divine passive”, and their even distribution across the synoptics 
illustrates that any addition of the term at a later date into the words of Jesus in the Gospels is 
highly unlikely. The only literature in which the “divine passive” was extensively used was in 
apocalyptic literature (such as the book of Daniel). However, Jesus’ use of the “divine passive” 
goes beyond the futuristic and Eschatological use to show God’s actions in the present. 
Therefore, Jesus’ use of the “divine passive” as a circumlocution for the actions of God was not a 
style of speech used in the Judaism of Jesus’ day or invented by the early Christian church.. It is a 
style of speech only attributed to the words of Jesus Himself as a person in history.'” 

Another style of speech unique to the words of Jesus is His extensive use of and particular 


emphasis in antithetic parallelism (used over one hundred times in the Gospels), which likely 
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5 
places readers closest to the words of Jesus when reading the Gospels.'? All four Gospels account 
for Jesus’ extensive use of antithetic parallelism, and the use is distributed evenly across all four 
Gospels. Furthermore, in terms of redaction for adherents to Markan priority, Matthew did not 
add any additional use of antithetic parallelism to Jesus’ words not seen in Mark, again 
eliminating the notion that antithetic parallelism in Jesus’ words was a later addition. The usage 
could only stem from Jesus Himself as a historical person.'* Another unique aspect of Jesus’ use 
of antithetic parallelism is Jesus’ stressing of the second statement versus the first. In other 
writings that utilized antithetic parallelism (such as the Old Testament), the stress was, for the 
most part, on the first statement instead of the second. In the words of Jesus, the stress was 
reversed. The extensive use of antithetic parallelism, combined with the particular stress on the 
second statement, was unique to the words of Jesus and not utilized outside of His teachings by 
other writings. 

Not only did Jeremias examine the particular styles of speech unique to the words of 

Jesus, he also examined distinct figures of speech unique to Jesus. One major figure of speech 
unique to the words of Jesus was His use of parables. Jeremias stated: “We find nothing to be 
compared with the parables of Jesus, whether in the entire intertestamental literature of Judaism, 
the Essene writings, in Paul, or in Rabbinic literature.”'? While Jesus would use familiar Old 
Testament metaphors in His teaching, he did not formulate allegories. Jeremias affirms this by 
saying:“His parables take us, rather, into the midst of throbbing, everyday life. Their nearness to 
life, their simplicity and clarity, the masterly brevity with which they are told, the seriousness of 


their appeal to the conscience, their loving understanding of the outcasts of religion—all this is 
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without analogy.”'® The only somewhat, yet paling in comparison to Jesus’ parables were Old 
Testament prophetic expressions, although these expressions were few and far earlier than the 
parables of Jesus. The synoptic Gospels, on the other hand, provide a minimum of forty-one 
parables of Jesus. Nothing from the Judaism of Jesus’ day or the early Church parallels. Jesus’ 
use of parables in His teachings were original to Him and His teaching alone and validates Him 
as a historical person and not a figment of the Christian church’s imagination.” The Christian 
church was unable to produce parabolic literature in parallel to the parables of Jesus. 

Another figure of speech unique to Jesus was His use of riddles. Not only were his riddles 
interpreted as riddles for our day, they were riddles at the time of His issuing them. Jeremias 
contrasted Jesus’ use of riddles to the teachers of His day and the early church when he said: “All 
this is quite unusual. Teachers of the time did not teach in this way, and the early church did not 
invent riddles (meSalim) for Jesus; on the contrary, it clarified them, a tendency that can be 
studied, for example, in the prophecies of the passion.”'® Jesus use of riddles were unique to His 
teaching and not the normal use of teaching from other teachers of His day, nor an invention of 
the early church who sought clarity to His riddles, not the formulation of them. Jesus was 
therefore a historical person who used styles and figures of speech unlike the Judaism of His day, 
the writings of His time, and His words could not have been invented by the early Christian 
church which branched from the Jewish background of His day. 

Not only did Jesus use styles of speech and figures of speech which validate His historical 
existence, He used specific words and phrases that validate His uniqueness as the Son of God. 
One was His extensive use of the term “kingdom/reign of God/heaven” (Baotieia toô Oeoð/tÂv 
ovpavav). For those adhering to Markan priority concerning redactional editing, while Matthew 


did insert the phrase into a few areas where Mark’s did not use phrase (although Matthew used 
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7 
the term “kingdom of heaven” more than “kingdom of God” writing to a Jewish audience), even 
the extensive use of the phrase in Mark contrasts to Jewish literature of Jesus’ day. It is rarely 
used in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, in the Targums, and in Philo. It 
is found in Josephus only once, but not in this identical phrase.Such use is confirmed by the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Jeremias summarizes the use of the phrase by Jesus by stating: “If we compare the 
figures in the tables above with this sparse collection, we have to admit that the accumulation of 
instances in the synoptic gospels is unusual (even taking into account the part played by 
redaction, which is particularly evident in the Gospel of Matthew).”!? The early church did not 
invent the phrase either. Jeremias affirms this when he says: 

“The early church hardly had a share in the procees of the creation of the new language 
which is reflected in this list...furthermore, the term ‘reign of God’ becomes less frequent 
outside the synoptic tradition of the sayings of Jesus. It is already rare in Paul, and it 
occurs only twice in the Gospel of John (3:3, 5). This power to create new eschatological 


language, which shows its effect in the numerous new phrases of our list, thus comes 
from Jesus himself. 


Jeremias moves toward validating the uniqueness of Jesus as the Son of God by Jesus’ 
specific use of the Aramaic word “Amen” (which derives from Hebrew). Jeremias concludes the 
specific use of the word is not found in Jewish literature or the rest of the New Testament outside 
the Gospels when he says: “A new use of the word ’amen emerges in the sayings of Jesus in the 
four gospels, which is without any parallel in the whole of Jewish literature and the rest of the 


New Testament.” 


While the word is used in the Old Testament as a doxology and used in a 
couple of New Testament epistles, the particular use from Jesus “is used, also without exception, 


to introduce and to strengthen a person’s own words; in this unprecedented usage it is strictly 
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confined to the words of Jesus.””” Jeremias continues his discussion on the use of the word when 
he says: “The retention of this alien word shows how strongly the tradition felt that the way of 
speaking was new and unusual...in the words of Jesus amen is always followed by Aéyw buiv 
(c01). The only substantial analogy to Gv Aéy vutv that can be produced is the messenger- 
formula ‘Thus says the Lord’, which is used by the prophets to show that their words are not their 
own wisdom, but a divine message.” He goes onto say: “In a similar way, the åuñv Aéyo buîv 
that introduces the sayings of Jesus expresses his authority. The novelty of the usage, the way in 
which it is strictly confined to the sayings of Jesus, and the unanimous testimony by all the strata 
of tradition in the gospels show that here we have the creation of a new expression by Jesus”.”4 
When Jesus was using the word “Amen” to precede His statements, He was backing up His 
statements with the same divine authority of the God of the Old Testament. He was equating His 
words with God’s words. 

Another phrase unique to Jesus that validates His uniqueness as the Son of God is His use 
of the emphatic “I am” and “T”. Jeremias overviews Jesus’ use of the emphatic when he says: 
“Jesus’ view of his status is expressed even more clearly than in the imagery of symbolic 
language in the remarkable accumulation of the emphatic €y@ in his sayings, to the same degree 
in both synoptic and Johannine material. It is to be found not only in sayings of Jesus about his 
mission like Matt. 5:17, but also throughout his preaching.””° This use of the emphatic is not 
used in Jewish or early Christian literature (with the exception of God’s use of the emphatic 
phrase “I AM” in Exodus 3:14 in the Old Testament). Jeremias affirms Jesus’ exclusive use of 


the emphatic when he says: “We may take it as quite certain that in the antitheses we are hearing 
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the words of Jesus himself in the pattern nKkovoate Sti EppsOn—Ey@ ðè AEy@ Dutv, because this 
has neither Jewish nor early Christian parallels.” Jesus’ use of the emphatic, like His use of 
“Amen”, is a claim to divine authority. Jeremias affirms this claim when he says: “This éy@ is 
associated with anv and thus claims to speak with divine authority; it lays claim to the twofold 
royal éovoia of God, amnesty and legislation.” 

Another phrase that validates Jesus’ uniqueness as the Son of God is His use of the phrase 
“Son of Man”. Before examining the use of the phrase, however, Jeremias points out that Jesus 


Himself believed to be the salvation deliverer, and that this belief was not a fabrication of the 


early Christian church. Jeremias states Jesus’ belief of the salvation deliverer this way: 


Finally, the early church’s belief in the Messiah may also suggest that Jesus believed 
himself to be the bringer of salvation. From the beginning it regarded Jesus as the 
Messiah. It is hardly possible that this belief should have emerged without some starting 
point from before Easter, because for two reasons it cannot be derived from the Easter 
faith. Faith in the resurrection of a murdered messenger of God certainly does not amount 
to belief in his messiahship (cf. Mark 6:16). Furthermore, the scandal of the crucified 
Messiah is so enormous that it is hardly conceivable that the community should have 
presented itself with such a stumbling block. It is therefore impossible to limit the 
proclamation of Jesus to the announcement of the basileia. If he was conscious that he 
himself was the bringer of salvation, it follows that his testimony to himself was part of 
the good news that he proclaimed.”* 


Back to the discussion on the phrase “Son of Man”, only Jesus Himself used the phrase 
“Son of Man” to describe Himself. It was not a phrase used by other New Testament writers or 
even the Gospel writers when referring to Jesus outside of His sayings, nor was it a phrase used 


by the early Christian Church. Jeremias discusses this unique usage of the phrase this way: 


We have seen that even at the time of Paul, the Greek-speaking church avoided the title 
Son of man. Nevertheless, it retained its firm place in the gospels. Indeed, here the usage 
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was even extended considerably. John still has the title thirteen times. Now it is 
remarkable that in all four gospels the title occurs exclusively on the lips of Jesus. Here 
the tradition is quite consistent. The title Son of man does not occur in any confessional 
formula of the early church...Nowhere in the gospel account is Jesus designated as Son of 
man, nor is he addressed as Son of man in prayer. There is not a single passage in the 
gospels in which the title is used in statements about Jesus. On the contrary, it is firmly 
anchored in the sayings of Jesus. How did it come about that at a very early stage the 
community avoided the title 0 vidcg tod GvOpmzov because it was liable to be 
misunderstood, did not use it in a single confession, yet at the same time handed it down 
in the sayings of Jesus, in the synoptic gospels virtually as the only title used by Jesus of 
himself? How is it that the instances of it increase, but the usage is still strictly limited to 
the sayings of Jesus? There can only be one answer; the title was rooted in the tradition of 
the sayings of Jesus right from the beginning; as a result, it was sacrosanct, and no-one 
dared to eliminate it.’ 


The only other use of the phrase “Son of Man” occurs in the Old Testament in Daniel 7 to 
describe the Messiah. Jeremias affirms how Jesus equates Himself with the Old Testament “Son 


of Man” and therefore, the Messiah, the unique Son of God, when he says: 


In the sayings of Jesus, as in Jewish apocalyptic, Son of man is a term of glory....When 
the persecution of the community has reached its climax...the vision of Daniel 7:13, 
understood as a prophecy, will be realized. It will come suddenly, like a flash of lightning 
from a clear sky (Matt. 24:27 par. Luke 17:24), when no one expects it (Matt. 24:37, 39 
Par. Luke 17:26; also without parallel, 17:30). Veiled in clouds, surrounded by hosts of 
angels, in divine glory, the Son of man will appear (Mark 13:26; cf. John 1:51). He will 
sit down on the throne at God’s right hand (Luke 22:69) and send out his angels to gather 
together his elect from the four winds (Mark 13:27). He will hold judgment (Luke 21:36; 
Luke 22:69 is also a threat of judgment) with the twelve representatives of the people of 
the twelve tribes as assessors (Matt. 19:28 par. Luke 22:30, cf. Dan. 7:9f.; 1 Cor. 6:2f.).°° 


The final area in which Jeremias affirms the uniqueness of Jesus as the Son of God 
through His words that will be examined is the words of Jesus spoken during the Eucharist. The 
Gospels agree on the Eucharist and affirm it as a historical event in which the elements of the 
Words of Jesus spoken during the Eucharist are all present in the Gospels without major variance 


(with the exception liturgical usage of some of the wording). Jeremias backs up this by saying: 
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“the substance of all four independent texts is in complete agreement.”?! Jeremias goes onto 


affirm the historical accuracy of the Gospel’s portayal of the Eucharist by saying: 


How far back can we trace the tradition of the eucharistic words? It is clear that Paul is a 
witness for the celebration of the eucharist in the forties (1 Cor. 11:23 napéAafov). There 
is a widespread view that we must be content with the knowledge that we have liturgical 
texts which can be traced back into the second decade after the death of Jesus. However, 
two quite unpretentious observations prevent us from stopping at this point. First, both in 
Mark and Luke, that is, in both strands of tradition, the account of the eucharist begins 
with kat. This is the typical beginning to a pericope in a Jewish historical account, used 
monotonously, pericope by pericope, with very few exceptions, from Genesis to I 
Maccabees. Secondly, the subject ‘Jesus’ is absent in both Mark and Luke. These two 
observations show that our texts go back to pre-liturgical narrative tradition. At their 
beginning we do not find liturgy, but a historical account.* 


Not only was the Eucharist a historical account that validates the historical existence for 
the person of Jesus, but Jesus compared Himself to be the Passover Lamb during the Eucharist 
(since the Eucharist was given during a Passover meal). He knew His suffering would be 
imminent. He knew He was the sacrificial salvation deliverer. He knew He came to die an 
atoning death for the salvation of the world as the ultimate Passover Lamb. Jeremias confirms 


this when he says: 


Two things should be said about the interpretation itself. First, in comparing the broken 
mazza with his dead body and the red wine with his blood, Jesus is using terms from 
sacrifical terminology: bisra Udema or (if Jesus continued in the lingua sacra after the 
Hebrew grace) basar wadam; éxybdvveo8ar is also sacrificial terminology. Thus Jesus 
describes himself as a sacrifice, indeed as the eschatological passover lamb (cf. 1 Cor. 
5:7), whose death brings into force the new covenant which was prefigured in the making 
of the covenant on Sinai (Ex. 24:8) and prophesied for the time of salvation (Jer. 31:31— 
34). His death is therefore a representative one. 
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Therefore, not only was Jesus a historical figure that existed in history during first century 
Palestinian Judaism and was not a figment of the imagination of the early Christian church, He 
spoke in a way that validated Himself as the unique Son of God, as the Messiah, as the deliverer 
of salvation to the world, as God Incarnate. Jeremias used a comparative linguistic examination 
of the words of Jesus to affirm existence and deity of Jesus. However, not all scholars adhere to 


the affirmations of Jeremias. 


A Skeptic’s Approach to the Historical Jesus: Bart Ehrman 

One modern day skeptic who has conducted studies on the historical Jesus is Bart 
Ehrman. Ehrman begins his work on the historical Jesus by first presenting a lengthy discussion 
on the various types of memory in which he terms “episodic” memory and “semantic” memory. 
He distinguishes between the two by stating that “episodic” memory relates events that 
personally happens to individuals, whereas “semantic” memory stems from knowledge of factual 
information, regardless of the individual’s personal experience. He includes a third type of 
memory in his discussion, “collective” memory, which explains how groups of people remember 
past events." He sets up this background on memory with application to the study of the 
historical Jesus. 

Ehrman begins his discussion on the historical Jesus by stating that the words and 
accounts of Jesus’ life vary widely. He proceeds to examine non-canonical literature concerning 
the life of Jesus and some of His disciples (such as the “Acts of Peter”) in an effort to prove that 
memories of individuals can become widely distorted.’ In response to this statement, biblical 
scholars who affirm the inspiration and inerrancy of the Word of God recognize the principles of 


canonicity. Scholars refute non-canonical “gospel” accounts of the life of Jesus by both their 
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blatant inaccuracies concerning His life, and because they fail the fundamental tests for 
canonicity established centuries ago by the early Christian church and affirmed by the church 
through the centuries. 

Ehrman shifts to a discussion concerning the New Testament, some of its so-called 
“discrepancies”, and attempts to prove these so-called “discrepancies” stem from what he refers 
to as “distorted memories” in the New Testament and its sources. He makes the following 
statement concerning the New Testament accounts of Jesus: “It is interesting that so many people 
can instantly recognize distorted memories about Jesus from outside the New Testament but 
cannot see them inside it.”° He goes onto present a lengthy discussion from Reimarus beginning 
with “Reimarus lays out his understanding of the historical Jesus as a Jewish preacher who was 
not and never intended to be a spiritual messiah who died for the sins of the world and then was 
raised from the dead. For Reimarus, that view of Jesus was invented by his disciples after his 
death. During his life, Jesus was something different altogether.” Reimarus’ discussion explains 
how Jesus’ teaching was a forthcoming literal, present, earthly kingdom, and that He was a 
political “messiah” who was assassinated by the Romans. The disciples then stole the body and 
invented the stories about a “spiritual Messiah” with a future kingdom of God/heaven.*® 
However, Ehrman incorporates Reimarus’ discussion into his work without any form of evidence 
to back up the discussion by Reimarus. The assumptions sound “scholarly” on paper, but it is 
seriously lacking in solid verification. In contrast, Jeremias validates the uniqueness of the words 
of Jesus as the Son of God and spiritual Messiah by showing how the teachings and words of 
Jesus are specific to Him (especially His claims to divinity and being the Son of God). The 


disciples could not have invented such sayings even if they had a personal motive to do so. The 
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words and teachings of Jesus were beyond parallel to first century Palestinian Jews including His 
disciples that comprised the early Christian church. 

Ehrman goes onto make another bold statement concerning Gospel “discrepancies”: “The 
evidence that distorted memories were beginning to emerge soon after Jesus’s life— or even 
during his life— can be found in the written accounts that began to appear forty years or so later, 
that is, in our canonical Gospels.” In an example of a Gospel account and the book of Acts, 
Ehrman briefly surveys the differing accounts of the death of Judas. Ehrman writes: “In the New 
Testament, there are two different accounts of Judas’s death, one in the Gospel of Matthew, 
where he is said to have hanged himself (Matt. 27:3—10) and one in the book of Acts, where he is 
said to have fallen headlong so that his belly ripped open and he spilled his intestines on the 
ground (Acts 15-19). It is very difficult, maybe impossible, to reconcile these accounts.’”*° 
Impossible to reconcile?*! Not according to MacArthur, who makes the following statement in 
his commentary on Matthew: “According to Acts 1:18, when Judas committed suicide he fell 
headlong and ‘burst open in the middle and all his bowels gushed out.’ Although this account and 
the one in Matthew report different aspects of his death, they are compatible. He must have 
hanged himself from a weak limb of a tree on a hillside, and when the limb broke under his 
weight he fell down the slope and was crushed on the rocks below.”® He also mentions the 


account in his commentary on Acts when he says: 


Meanwhile, Judas, overwhelmed by his accusing conscience, committed suicide. Matthew 
records that he hanged himself (Matt. 27:5), whereas Luke here records that falling 
headlong, he burst open in the middle and all his bowels gushed out. Luke’s account 
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supplements Matthew’s and does not contradict it. Evidently the tree Judas chose 


overlooked a cliff. Either the rope or the branch broke, or his knot failed to hold under the 
weight of his body. He then plunged to a gruesome death on the rocks below.” 


Another set of bold statements from Ehrman concern the authorship and sources of the 
Gospels. He first attempts to refute the authorship of the Gospels by stating: “Moreover, as we 
will see, there is no clear and certain evidence that anyone thought this book was written by 
Matthew (or Mark by Mark, and so too for the others) for a century after it was placed in 
circulation.” Concerning the sources used by Mark, Ehrman attempts to refute any eyewitness 
account sources of Mark’s Gospel by saying: “If Mark was responsible for the narrative 
framework of the stories, where did the stories themselves come from? The form critics 
maintained that they did not come from authors who were themselves followers of Jesus or who 
acquired their information directly from eyewitnesses. The stories instead came from oral 
traditions in circulation in the years prior to the Gospels”.*? Ehrman’s boldest claim of all is that 
the Gospel stories had been circulated for “centuries” without any eyewitness to verify their 


accuracy: 


But the vast majority of the stories themselves had been circulated by word of mouth for 
forty or fifty years, or more, before these authors put them together into their extended 
narratives...The stories were being told, probably daily, for decades, in places such as 
Rome, Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Ephesus, Galatia, Alexandria, and so forth..in 
none of these places, as far as we know, was there an eyewitness to the life of Jesus who 
could vouch for the stories (not that an eyewitness would “guarantee” their accuracy). 


4. John F. MacArthur, Jr., Acts, MacArthur New Testament Commentary (Chicago, IL: 
Moody Press, 1994), 31-32. 


4. Ehrman, 106. 
45. Thid., 62. 


46. Tbid., 100-03. 
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In terms of authorship for the Gospel of Mark, Carson and Moo overwhelmingly refute 
Ehrman’s claims in a number of areas, first of all by saying: “The gospel titles are generally 
thought to have been added in the second century but may have been added much earlier. 
Certainly we may say that the title indicates that by A.D. 125 or so an important segment of the 
early church thought that a person named Mark wrote the second gospel.’*’ They go onto state 
specifically concerning the authorship of Mark: “Papias is quoting is the presbyter John, probably 
the apostle John himself. If Papias is to be trusted, the identification of Mark as the author of the 


second gospel goes back to the first generation of Christians”, and finally: 


Christian writers of the second and third centuries confirm that Mark was the author of 
the second gospel and that he depended on Peter for his information: Justin Martyr, 
Dialogue with Trypho 106; Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 3.1.2; Tertullian, Adversus 
Marcion 4:5; Clement of Alexandria, Hypotyposeis (according to Eusebius, H.E. 6.14.5— 
7); Origen, Commentary on Matthew (again according to Eusebius, H.E. 6.25.5); and, 
probably, the Muratorian Canon.** 


What about the sources Mark obtained for the writing of his Gospel? The early church 
affirmed a direct connection between Mark as the author of the Gospel and the eyewitness 
testimony of the apostle Peter as the source, for good reason. Carson and Moo provide two 
statements concerning Mark’s connection to Peter on this subject, by first stating concerning the 


Christian church’s affirmation concerning the connection: 


Moreover, no dissenting voice from the early church regarding the authorship of the 
second gospel is found. This is surprising, since the tendency in the early church was to 
associate apostles with the writing of the New Testament books...The early and 
uncontested claim that Mark wrote the second gospel based on Peter’s teaching can be 


4. D, A. Carson and Douglas J. Moo, An Introduction to the New Testament, Second 
Edition (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 172. 


48. Ibid., 173. 
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overturned only by rather clear indications to the contrary from the gospel itself.” 


The other area in which Carson and Moo affirm a direct account of the Gospel of Mark to 
the eyewitness account of the apostle Peter is the vividness of the details in the Gospel of Mark, 
and the overly-critical viewpoint concerning the disciples. Carson and Moo explain the 


following: 


The vividness and detail of the second gospel are said to point to an eyewitness. Only 
Mark, for instance, mentions that the grass on which the five thousand sat was green 
(6:39). But even if valid (and some scholars insist that there was a tendency to add such 
detail to the tradition), this feature would do no more than show that there was some 
eyewitness testimony behind Mark’s gospel. This focus may be narrowed by another 
feature of the gospel: the especially critical light in which the Twelve are displayed. 
While found in all four gospels, the picture of the disciples as cowardly, spiritually blind, 
and hard of heart is particularly vivid in Mark. This, it is held, points to an apostolic 
viewpoint, for only an apostle would have been able to criticize the Twelve so harshly.” 


The final area in which Ehrman makes a bold skeptical statement concerning the 
historical Jesus is by stating that Jesus did not have His disciples memorize His teachings. 
Ehrman states: “It should also be stressed that, as anyone who reads the Gospels knows, there is 
not a single word about Jesus having his followers memorize his teachings. He does not have a 
set ‘oral law’ that he passes along. He does not drill the disciples to make sure they remember his 
exact words.”°! Jesus Himself would beg to differ. Jesus’ final instructions to His disciples were: 
“And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 


commanded you:’(Matthew 28:18-20 KJV). The disciples could not teach the followers of Jesus 


4°. Carson and Moo, 174. 
50. Tbid., 176. 


5L Ehrman, 68—69. 
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to “observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” unless they had committed to memory 
His teachings, if not bare minimum their substance, even more likely their very words. Jesus did 
provide an “oral law” and set of instructions to His disciples to pass down, contrary to what 
Ehrman so boldly proclaims otherwise. 

Ehrman basically waters down the Gospels (and the gospel) to mere “gossip”. He treats 
the Gospels as the result of nothing more than random oral transmission of juicy stories that 
eventually made it into the printed form in the early Christian church. However, nothing could be 
further from the truth, as one modern day scholar, Craig Keener, shows in his discussion on the 


historical Jesus. 


A Modern Scholar’s Approach to the Historical Jesus: Craig Keener 

Craig Keener is a modern New Testament scholar who has written extensive 
commentaries on the New Testament, some of them multi-volume masterpieces in biblical 
scholarship. Keener is a brilliant modern-day scholar and is on par with Joachim Jeremias of the 
previous generation. When Keener researches and writes a reference work or multi-volume 
reference work, biblical scholars take notice, as few in the field of New Testament scholarship 
are as extensive and exhaustive as Keener. 

Keener’s work on the historical Jesus directly contrasts and refutes Ehrman’s work and 
affirms much of Jeremias’ work on the historical Jesus and His uniqueness as the Son of God. He 
begins his discussion on the historical Jesus by examining genre in general, and later, how genre 
applies to the Gospels. He begins by saying: “A work’s ‘genre’ is its literary ‘type’ or 
classification. This classification provides the culturally conditioned, conventional expectations 
according to which a work would normally be read.” In terms of the Gospels’ genre, Keener 


classifies them primarily as biographies by stating: “Readers viewed the Gospels as biographies 


52. Craig S. Keener, The Historical Jesus of the Gospels (Grand Rapids, MI; Cambridge, 
UK: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2009), 73. 
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of some sort from the mid-second century through most of the nineteenth century.”*? He contrasts 
non-canonical “gospels” rejected by the Christian church through the centuries with the canonical 
Gospels by stating: “Whereas the apocryphal gospels and apocryphal acts betray characteristics 
of novels...the four canonical Gospels much more closely resemble ancient biography.”** He goes 
onto explain the importance of classifying the Gospels primarily as the genre of biography by 
stating: “In more recent years scholars have been returning to the dominant historical consensus 
that the Gospels represent biographies in the ancient sense of the term. Biography (the bios, or 
‘life’) was one of the more common literary genres in antiquity; letters were even more so, hence 
it is not surprising that much of the New Testament consists of these genres.°*” He also affirms 
the historical accuracy of ancient biographies while refuting their use to invent stories of 
inaccurate information by stating: “Although ancient biography differed from its modern heir and 
namesake, it was supposed to deal in historical information rather than the fanciful creation of 
events.’ 

Keener does expand the genre from biography into ancient history in one of the Gospels, 
the Gospel of Luke, as it expands into the multi-volume Luke-Acts. Keener shows how the 
ancient biographical portion of the Gospel of Luke contributes to the historical Acts of the 


Apostles and to the two-volume Luke-Acts overall: He offers the following discussion: 


Various factors support the thesis that Luke conceives of his project as primarily a 
history. Unlike a novel, Luke uses sources abundantly in his first volume (usually agreed 
to be at least Mark and “Q”) and presumably in his second volume as well, though we 
cannot distinguish the sources clearly in Acts.13 Luke’s claim to investigate or have close 
acquaintance with his information (Lk 1:3) fits historical works, and his occasional use of 
the first-person plural (e.g., Acts 16:10) emphasizes the involvement considered ideal for 
a good Hellenistic historian. Other aspects of Luke-Acts fit the historical genre. Luke’s 


5. Keener, 74-75. 
54 Ibid., 76-77. 
55. Tbid., 78-79. 
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extensive use of public monologues in Acts fits the conventions of ancient histories better 
than those of biographies or novels. (Indeed, in Acts they may cumulatively consume a 
larger proportion of the work than in Thucydides or Sallust, though Luke’s speeches are 
individually shorter than was typical in the multivolume histories.) Likewise, neither a 
biography nor a romance should end the way Acts does, because they would focus on 
Paul the character (hence perhaps his death or release). But if Acts is a historical work, it 
can chronicle “the rise and spread of the gospel and of the social and religious movement 
to which that gospel gave birth,” especially from Jerusalem to Rome.” 


Keener continues the discussion of the historical genre of Luke-Acts by offering the 


following comments: 


Likewise, when possible Luke sets his events in the context of world history, just as 
historians (and almost exclusively historians) did in their histories (Lk 2:1—2; 3:1—2; Acts 
18:12). Moreover, where we can check Luke against extrinsic data, he fits far better than 
novels set in the past, like Chariton’s romance or Judith. Some have even found in Luke’s 
work specific stylistic echoes of Polybius and his successors in Hellenistic historiography, 
suggesting that Luke imitates not only the Septuagint but also the style of eastern 
Mediterranean historians.’ 


Keener concludes his discussion on the historical aspect of Luke-Acts by examining the 
high standard of accuracy set forth by Polybius when ancient historians wrote historical works by 
making the comment: “Polybius recognizes that myth may be helpful for bringing pleasure, but 
argues that the goal of history is purely truth.”® Applied to the genre of history to Luke-Acts, it 
is apparent that Luke was writing historically-truthful information in his Gospel and Acts of the 
Apostles, not merely stories invented by the early Christian church. 

Keener next directs his attention to the reliability of the sources of the Gospels and how 
their reliability compares with other ancient historical documents by stating: “The question of 


how soon the gospel sources derive after the events that they report is essential to the discussion 


57. Keener, 86. 
58. Ibid., 88. 
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of their potential reliability. Ancient as well as modern historians valued firsthand sources most 
highly (all other factors being equal), and after these they valued those closest in date to the 
events reported. On this count the Gospels fare better than many historians.”® He proceeds to 
discuss how the words and teachings of Jesus would have been preserved by three methods: 
Jesus’ quoting His sayings and teachings on multiple occasions, the preservation of detailed 
information by eyewitnesses, and the important role memorization played in first century 
Palestinian times, especially in teaching to disciples of Palestinian teachers. On the subject of 
Jesus’ quoting His sayings and teachings on multiple occasions, Keener writes: 

Nevertheless, Jesus probably also used some sayings on more than one occasion, just as 
most speakers do. Moreover, sayings for which context was necessary, such as in brief 
narratives climaxing in the protagonist’s quip (a kind of chreiai today sometimes 
classified as pronouncement stories), were often transmitted with narrative contexts. Thus 
we probably have some sayings of Jesus in the Gospels in their original contexts, whereas 


others may appear in distinct contexts (cf. e.g., Matt 7:13—14//Lk 13:24; Matt 8:11//Lk 
13:29). 


Therefore, one can look to the Gospels to read some of the sayings of Jesus within their 
original contexts, with other sayings of Jesus in some “distinct contexts” as mentioned by 
Keener. Another method of reliability of the sources of the Gospels Keener mentions is the 
preservation of detailed information by eyewitnesses. Contrary to Ehrman, Keener affirms 
preserving the information concerning the stories of Jesus was possible for eyewitnesses when he 


states: 


Studies of long-term memory also show the sorts of information apt to be preserved by 
eyewitnesses. These include, among other elements, unusual events; consequential 
events; events in which the eyewitness “is emotionally involved”; “vivid imagery”; and 
“frequent rehearsal.” Most of these factors are relevant for Jesus’ followers’ memories 
about him. While memory studies in general are important, however, we must give 
special attention to what can be known about memory practices in the time of Jesus and 


6. Keener, 102. 
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the Gospels. 


Keener outlines the importance of memorization during first century Palestinian times, 
especially on how it would apply to the education and teaching of disciples from first century 
Palestinian teachers. On this note, Keener states the following: “Memorization was the most 
pervasive form of ancient education. The youngest learned by rote memorization at the 
elementary level. Memorizing sayings of famous teachers was a regular school exercise at the 


basic level; students at various levels also memorized examples.”© 


Keener concludes his discussion on the importance of memorization and how it would 


apply to the sources of the Gospels and their reliability by saying: 


In light of the foregoing discussion, our starting assumption should be that disciples of 
Jesus would have learned and transmitted his teachings no less carefully than most 
ancient disciples transmitted the wisdom of their mentors. If we must start with 
assumptions either way, should not the burden of proof rest on the assumptions of the 
radical skeptics, rather than on the assumption that Jesus’ disciples were like other 
disciples in antiquity and hence sought to transmit their master’s sayings accurately 


964 
Another area in which Keener affirms Jeremias is Jesus’ use of Aramaic and how the 
Aramaic sayings of Jesus shine forth through the Greek of the Gospels. On this note, Keener 
states the following:“Scholars have often cited a particular linguistic feature of Palestinian 
environment as characteristic of Jesus. Although our extant Gospels are written in Greek, that 
they contain Aramaic figures of speech also tends to suggest authentic Jesus material, especially 


if the first translators into Greek frequently sought word-for-word fidelity as some scholars 
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suggest.” As Jeremias affirmed, one can read the ipissima vox of the Aramaic words of Jesus as 
they shine through the Greek of the New Testament Gospels. 

Keener concludes his discussion on the historical Jesus and the reliability of the Gospels 
and words and teachings of Jesus by his examination of the “Son of Man” statement made by 
Jesus. He again affirms Jeremias in this instance by exclusively placing the “Son of Man” with 
the words of Jesus and not an invention by the early church. On that regard, Keener states: “In 
early Christian literature, “Son of man’ appears almost exclusively in sayings attributed to Jesus; 
it is clearly not a designation for Jesus invented by the later church. In view of the patently 
Semitic, non-Hellenistic figure of speech involved, the view that the expression originated later, 
among Hellenists, should be rejected.” 

Keener, as a modern day New Testament scholar, largely affirms Jeremias of the previous 
century that the words of Jesus were not an invention of the early Christian church but unique to 
Jesus. He also refutes Ehrman and affirms the reliability of the New Testament Gospels as 
primarily ancient biographies with the Gospel of Luke expanding into a historical genre with 
Luke-Acts. Readers of the Gospels can be confident in their historical reliability as not inventions 


of the early Christian church nor mere “gossip” as Ehrman would have one to believe. 


Conclusion 
Who was Jesus? As seen in this discussion, Jesus was a historical figure, not a figment of 
the imagination of the early church. Not only was He an actual person who lived in a first-century 
Palestinian Jewish setting, He was also (and is) the unique Son of God. His words and teachings 
through His style and figures of speech, and His very words, were without parallel and not a 
fabrication of first-century Judaism nor the early Christian church. The Gospels are reliable 


biographies of accurate, eyewitness accounts of the life and teachings of Jesus, not mere “gossip” 
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or distortions or inventions of the early Christian church. May those who read the Gospels in the 
New testament come away with the same answer Simon Peter gave to Jesus when Jesus asked 


him who He was: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” (Matthew 16:16 KJV) 
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